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WHERE NOT TO SETTLE. 





Spring has come again with its promise 
of life to tree and flower, and also with a 
living to several thousand fresh graduates 
in medicine. Exactly where they are to get 
it is a question which is agitating most of 
their breasts to-day. Where will they seek 
a practice? What community shall gaze on 
the coveted diploma, the certificates, or, may 
be, the medals won? What pastures green 
shall feed the elephant secured upon com- 
mencement-day? It is indeed a difficult 
question to answer; and though much good 
advice as to future conduct has been mixed 
with the half hundred valedictories which 
have been given, no positive information 
has, that we know of, been afforded upon 
this special point. 

Where shall go the doctors of 1879? We 
certainly can not tell; but it has occurred 
to us that in a negative way we might 
render service to the young aspirant for 
practice, and present two or three points 
at least which it would be well to keep in 
view when the question of a “location’’ is 
being considered. 

Primarily, should the incipient Galen, for 
once and ever, give up the search for that 
fabled land which needs a doctor and has 
no doctor. Due notice will be given in 
these columns when these Elysian fields are 
discovered. Meanwhile he should remem- 
ber, as Prof. Gross so well expressed it ten 
years ago, that “ nature abhors such a vacu- 
um.” The way of the doctor is never found, 
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but made; nay, hewn through sharp rocks 
of bitter competition. 

He should not, as an ordinary rule, seek 
his fortune at home, if the surrounding com- 
munity be at all small. Known to every 
body from infancy up, it is hard for Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, whatever be his new-won 
title, to change into a doctor in reality, com- 
petent to take charge of the stomachs of 
ancient cronies or more venerable friends. 
Kind words in plenty may be spoken, but 
we are considering butter and bread just 
now. It is a queer order of things, but it 
is so. However clear the methods of medi- 
cines may be to the initiated, to those out- 
side they always have been and always will 
be a mystery; and there is no mystery about 
the doctor who was known in pinafore or 
jacket. The contemporary generation may 
pass away, and the medical prophet may 
receive honor and pay in his own coun- 
try; but the trouble is, he may pass away 
with the contemporary generation. If, as 
a rule, you are not saluted by your title, 
pass on. 

But, wherever you may go, above all re- 
member the simple fact that when the living 
of the land is bad, and the fortunes of the 
people hard, however honest your endeavor 
there may be, such must be your fate also. 
By these signs shall you know such country. 
If the beech-roots scorn the soil and reach 
upward ; if the land be blue, and five bush- 
els of crawfish be ascertained as the ordi- 
nary crop to the acre; if the stock be lean, 
and the men gaunt, and the women ugly; 
if too many of the younger inhabitants ap- 
pear in shirt alone; if every thing looks 
pinched and solemn, and nothing laughs— 
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pass on, my brother, pass on. Stay not a 
single night. To-morrow the temptation of 
many calls—for these may be thick enough— 
may cause you to linger. Few, then, will be 
the years before pledges to fortune in shape 
of sour wife and tow-headed children will 
chain you to the spot, to shrink in body, 
to dwarf in intellect, to collapse in purse. 
Lift up the skirts of your saddle, my brother; 
shake the blue mud from your sandals, and 
spur on. Go where there are “fields which 
promise corn and wine,’’ and there is hope 
of converse with humanity. 





THE DEATH OF A THEORY. 





The above is the attractive heading of an 
editorial in a February number of the British 
Medical Journal. The writer says: 


It is the fate of many ingenious theories to be 
rapidly accepted, then doubted by deeper minds, and, 
lastly, analyzed, irreparably damaged, and often com- 
pletely overthrown by careful workers and plodding 
observers. The belief in the vertebral nature of the 
cranium, plausible from the first, and fascinating 
when advocated by the genius of an Oken and an 
Owen, and accepted by the highest workers of a few 
years since, is now dying the natural death of many 
theories; an end brought about by the discovery that 
it does not accord with facts. How naturally the 
human skull seemed once to divide itself into “ oc- 
cipital, parietal, frontal, and nasal vertebre.” The 
archetype faith seemed about to reduce osteology, if 
not the entire science of anatomy, to mathematical 
precision. But just as composite empires, held to- 
gether by an artificial military system, fall before vig- 
orous compact rising states, so has the new science 
of embryology upset the archetype; for it has shown 
that the cranium is developed in quite a different 
way from the vertebral column. 


May the Lord soon send down a deadly 
epidemic among the medical theories. The- 
ories are the weeds and brambles that choke 
the crop of truth in our profession. Were 
we rid of them we would soon see and be 
compelled to acknowledge that we have only 
a small store of facts. But with this handful 
of clean winnowed truths to start upon, the 
cultivation of the field of medicine would 
quickly become quite a different matter from 
what it is, and we might soon hope to de- 





velop a real science to take the place of the 
chaotic thing we now call “the science of 
medicine.”’ 





SIR WILLIAM JENNER. 


Dr. Jenner has retired from medical teach- 
ing, it is alleged, on account of his immense 
practice; and, speaking of this event, Dr. 
Fothergill, in a letter to the Philadelphia 
Medical Times, after alluding to his well- 
known generosity to poor young doctors, 
and his exalted position in the profession, 
continues : 


As an instance of his perfect abandon and absorp- 
tion in his work, the following story is told. Enter. 
ing the pathological room one day, he remarked how 
few students were present, when his house-physician 
explained that it was “ Derby Day,” the day of the 
national race. “ Derby Day, sir!” said Jenner, with 
unconcealed surprise: “‘when I was a student, I 
knew as little when it was Derby Day as when it 
was Trinity Sunday.” Jenner’s mind was evidently 
not cast in a devotional mould. 

Jenner is rather a clinical teacher and a diagnosti- 
cian than a therapeutist; but he is no unbeliever in 
remedies, and his treatment is ever sound and judi- 
cious. As an evidence of his very acute, indeed 
minute, observation may be adduced his article on 
“ Rickets” in the System of Medicine. ‘The sketch 
of a rickety child is simply perfection; yet this is not 
due to any especially attractive literary power, but 
rather to the exceeding keenness of the observation. 
In all Jenner’s writings good, clear common sense is 
conspicuous, and his articles are well worth reading 
and studying. Unfortunately, they are not gathered 
together, but are scattered about. His pupils, who 
have had the advantage of his systematic lectures, 
have a great advantage over those who have to search 
for his articles and then only get fragmentary scraps 
of his well-garnered information. Jenner is the rec 
ognized head of the profession in England, and well 
deserves the post. One thing only is there against 
him, and on this opinions may differ. The junior 
men hold that, with Sir William Jenner’s recognized 
ability and extended experience, he ought to charge 
larger fees than he does. That he does not do so is 
probably due to his unselfishness and sympathy with 
his patients; still, if he will continue to give his ad- 
vice for a guinea, the prospect is not brilliant of other 
and junior men getting two. 


This sin of underbidding, or at least of 
undercharging, is a complaint against Sir 
William Jenner that has been made often 
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and over again by that distinguished gen- 
tleman’s British confréres, and it has never 
been contradicted. That Sir William Jenner 
is great and good, no one will deny. That 
he has done no little to advance the science 
and to elevate the status of the medical pro- 
fession is equally true. But none of these 
things, nor all of these things, can justify 
him in the pecuniary wrong of his practice. 
For quite a while the profession in Great 
Britain has been endeavoring to increase 
the charges for service. The present scale 
of fees was agreed on in a past age, when 
money would buy twice or thrice as much as 
it will to-day. Food, fuel, clothing, horses, 
and house-rent have all enhanced immensely 
in price since the guinea-fee was fixed upon. 
Sir William Jenner is the stumbling-block in 
the way of this just and much-needed re- 
form; and whether his course comes from 
ambition or avarice, or a sickly sentimental- 
ism, matters little. Unless the leaders, the 
fathers, the masters charge fees worthy of 
their fame and skill, then the younger and 
lesser brethren, however wise and learned 
and skilled, must halt on the old_ starvation 
prices until it may please an all-wise, but 
sometimes a seemingly over-patient Provi- 
dence to interfere. Alas, most cities have 
some such old man—such an one in his 
faults at least. 





Tue death of Dr. Longworth, of Cincin- 
nati, Professor of Anatomy in Ohio Medical 
College, has caused great regret throughout 
the profession. In a very chaste memorial, 
written by Dr. Forchimer, he is described as 
one of cosmopolitan tastes and feelings, ear- 
nestly pursuing his valuable work in spite of 
the allurements of wealth. He died at the 
age of thirty-two. 





THE University of Nashville and the Van- 
derbilt University held their conjoint com- 
mencement on the 28th of February. One 
hundred and fifteen students were graduated 
in medicine. Twelve of these were already 
M.D.s, and are noted in the record as ad 


¢ 


cundem—a term, by the by, abrogated by 
the American Medical College Association. 
The honorary degree was conferred on one 
gentleman. Prof. Nichol delivered the fac- 
ulty valedictory address. Prof. Nichol is al- 
ways scholarly, sensible, and practical, and 
this address is one of his best efforts. Prof. 
Nichol and his colleagues deserve the high 
success that has rewarded their earnest and 
faithful labors in medical teaching. 





MepicaL ScHoots.—The Jefferson Med- 
ical College is said to have something over 
five hundred students this year. Last year 
the number was nearly six hundred. The 
University of Pennsylvania has two hundred 
and forty-seven matriculants. It is stated 
that the friends of the University feel fully 
assured now of the success of the reform 
movement made by the institution two years 
ago—viz. the introduction of the graded 
course of study. 





At the late commencement exercises of 
the Miami Medical College, Professor John 
Murphy gave a very characteristic address. 
He piped not—neither to the public press 
nor to the law. If these will not furnish 
their own music, he proposes to move upon 
them with the six or eight thousand doctors 
of Ohio, and make them dance without it. 
It is refreshing to see the manner in which 
Prof. Murphy has taken up the glove thrown 
to the medical profession of Ohio; and we 
are quite of the opinion that if he succeeds 
in introducing some of his sand into the 
gizzard thereof, it will be able to thoroughly 
digest its enemies. 





ZyMATE.—Professor Tyndall is strongly in 
favor of quarantine; and he thereby shows 
himself a donkey, the great medical thun- 
derer, the Lancet, thinks. Tyndall bases his 
advocacy of quarantine on the germ theory. 
This reminds us of the definition of zymate, 
which is, “a supposed compound of an imagt- 
nary acid”! Verily there could be no better 
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commentary than this on the germ theory— 
that beautiful and delusive and specious and 
baneful ignis fatuus now leading hosts of 
honest and useful men away from clinical 
experiment, that almost sole source of med- 
ical truth. The germ theory, we incline to 
believe, is one of the wiles of the devil. 





‘Books and “Pamphlets. 


InpDEx MEpicus.—The rare excellence and 
exceeding value of this publication are such 
that we again call the attention of our read- 
ers to it. Every teacher, every writer, every 
reader of medicine should possess the Index 
Medicus. We give below its title-page and 
part of its prospectus, that its object may be 
fully understood. 


InpDEx Mepicus: A Monthly Classified Record of 
the Current Medical Literature of the World, com- 
piled under the supervision of Dr. John S. Billings, 
Surgeon U. S. Army, and Dr. Robert Fletcher, M. 
R.C.S.E. New York: F. Leypoldt, 37 Park Row. 
Subscription, $3 per annum. 

The Index Medicus will record the titles of all 
new publications in Medicine, Surgery, and the col- 
lateral branches, received during the preceding month. 
These will be classed under subject headings, and 
will be followed by the titles of valuable original 
articles upon the same subject, found, during the like 
period, in medical journals and transactions of med- 
ical societies. The periodicals thus indexed will 
comprise all current medical journals and transac- 
tions of value, so far as they can be obtained. At 
the close of each yearly volume a double index of 
authors and subjects will be added, forming a com- 
plete bibliography of medicine for the preceding 
year. The first number of the Index bears date of 
January 31, 1879. 


Few words are required to demonstrate the utility 
of the projected serial. In its pages the practitioner 
will find the titles of parallels for his anomalous 
cases, accounts of new remedies, and the latest meth- 
ods in therapeutics. The teacher will observe what 
is being written or taught by the masters of his art 
in all countries. The author will be enabled to add 
the latest views and cases to his forthcoming work, 
or to discover where he has been anticipated by other 
writers, and the publishers of medical books and pe- 
riodicals must necessarily profit by the publicity given 
to their productions. 


PROSPECTUS, SPECIMEN PAGES, AND SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF Woop’s LIBRARY OF 
STANDARD MEDICAL AuTHoRS. Published in Month- 
ly Volumes, by William Wood & Co,, 27 Great Jones 
Street, New York. 

Let every doctor in the land who has not 
subscribed for Wood’s twelve-dollar library 
do so at once. Fifty dollars worth of books 
for twelve dollars! Think of it! Invest. 
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REPORT OF INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE PATHOG- 
ENY OF DIPHTHERIA. Conducted by Edward Cur- 
tis, M. D., and Thomas E. Satterthwaite, M. D., 
New York. 


In MemMoRIAM: Dr. LANDON R. LoNGWortnh, 
born December 25, 1846; died January 14, 1879. 
An Address read at the Commencement Exercises 
of the Medical College of Ohio. 


THE INyuRIOUS EFFECTS OF ALUM UPON THE 
HuMAN System, when used in Bread or Baking- 
powders, as shown by eminent Authorities, and as 
proven by Experiments on Man and Animals, 


PsorIASis, NON-SYPHILITICA, POPULARLY KNOWN 
IN A VARIETY OF FORMS AS TETTER. By S. H. Stout, 
M.D., Roswell, Ga. Reprint from the Transactions 
of the Medical Association of Georgia. 


APHASIA, OR APHASIC INSANITY, WHICH? A 
Medico- Legal Inquiry. By Dr. C. H. Hughes, St. 
Louis, Mo, From the American Journal of Insanity 
for January, 1879. 


ARE INEBRIATES AUTOMATONS? Read before the 
American Association for the Cure of Inebriates at 
Boston, October, 1878, by George M. Beard, M. D., 
of New York. From the Quarterly Journal of Ine- 
briety, December, 1878. 


EXCERPTA FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF HEALTH FOR 1878. By Jos. Holt, M.D., 
Sanitary Inspector of the Fourth District of New 
Orleans. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF EXPERTS AU- 
THORIZED BY CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE THE YEL- 
LOW- FEVER EPIDEMIC OF 1878. Meeting held in 
Memphis, Tenn., December 26, 27, 28, 1878. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL 
AND SURGICAL ASSOCIATION. Report ‘of Special 
Committee on Yellow Fever, and the best measures 
for preventing its recurrence in New Orleans. 


THE First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Eve AND Ear CHARITY HospPiTaL, No. 77 
East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for the year 
ending December 2, 1878. 


Firry YEARS Aco: An Address to the Graduating 
Class cf the Medical College of the Pacific for 1878. 
By Henry Gibbons, sr., M. D., Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine. 


Miscellany. 


SANITARIANS, ATTENTION !—Extract from 
editorial review in Virginia Med. Monthly: 

Dr. Cochran said: ‘Grenada stands upon 
an elevated plateau, and every rain washes 
the streets and gutters clean. The first case, 
Mrs. Field’s house, was in a good sanitary 
condition. In the section of the town most 
exposed to malarial influence it was least 
fatal.’’ 

Dr. Howard said of Baton Rouge: “ The 
sanitary surroundings are generally good, 
except some low grounds, which are some- 
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times subject to overflow. It is worthy of 
observation that the portions of the town 
where the worst sanitary conditions were 
observed were the last infected, and suffered 
the least.”’ 

Col. Hardee, of the United States Engi- 
neering Service, in his report of New Or- 
leans, said: “ This recent epidemic of yellow 
fever was more virulent and prevalent to a 
greater extent in parts of the city that were 
entirely paved and well drained, than in 
those parts where the city was not paved 
and the drainage was imperfect.’’ 

Maj. Walthall, of Alabama, who has prob- 
ably had more experience as a ycllow-fever 
nurse than any man in the country, “did 
not believe the sanitary condition of a city 
had any effect in checking the fever. He 
had seen it most virulent in the cleanest and 
purest sections, while the dirty and filthy 
portions were comparatively exempt.”’ 

The above extracts from the report of the 
Yellow Fever Commission make a pretty 
strong array of evidence against the theory 
that sanitary conditions have any thing to 
do with the spread or virulence of yellow 
fever. To this I will add the evidence of a 


distinguished Mexican physician, who says: 


“Vera Cruz, the city of the dead, as the 
Mexicans called it on account of the fre- 
quency of its yellow-fever epidemics, is built 
upon a barren and exceedingly dry coast, 
remote from all swamps, and surrounded by 
scorched sand hills. While the swarthy in- 
habitants of the peninsula of Yucatan, with 
its impenetrable jungles and sluggish rivers, 
enjoy the reputation of being the healthiest 
and hardiest portion of the Mexican popu- 
lation, Laguayra, Carracas, and Rio Janeiro, 
in spite of their mountainous vicinity, are 
subject to frequent visits of yellow fever ; but 
in the Valley of the Amazon it is rarely, if 
ever, seen.’’ 

Dr. Bemiss saw things differently. He 
says: “In respect to the sanitary condition 
of the towns visited, we have to report the 
same character of neglect and violation of 
the laws of health common to all or nearly 
all inland towns in the United States.’’ 


THE lunacy (for no other word would 
here be appropriate, which has struck the 
governments of Russia, of Germany, of 
Austro-Hungary, and of Roumania, with re- 
spect to plague, is one of the most humilia- 
ting spectacles which has been presented in 
these latter days. It seems as if we had 
been suddenly cast back into the middle 
ages, as we read the reports of the various 
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measures adopted by the several govern- 
ments for the arrest of the formidable dis- 
ease. Acting, as it were, on notions which 
belong rather to the barbarous medicine of 
the fourteenth than to the scientific medi- 
cine of the nineteenth century, the govern- 
ments referred to have precipitately had 
recourse to certain measures of quarantine 
of which the unvarying testimony of history 
has been to show that they have been useless 
in arresting the progress of any infectious dis- 
ease whatever, while they have as invariably 
aggravated the conditions favorable to the 
development of such disease among the com- 
munities having recourse to them, and the 
disastrous effects upon many trades by these 
measures and the consequent evil influence 
upon the means of subsistence of the poor 
are certain. Is it possible that the inordi- 
nate folly of such measures, as proved by 
their utter failure in the same countries when 
cholera first spread into Europe, can have 
been forgotten? Have the results of the 
experiences of plague, during the first quar- 
ter of the present century, wholly and abso- 
lutely condemnatory of the quarantines now 
proposed to be conducted on the continent, 
been lost sight of? The matter affects us 
very nearly here in this country, for unmean- 
ing panics of this kind, among, presumably, 
the most intelligent as among the least in- 
telligent of a country, quickly spread. The 
course of the government is obvious—name- 
ly, to resist as firmly the adoption of quar- 
antine in plague as it did (after bitter expe- 
rience of its futility) in cholera. 


Mik TypuHorp 1In Dustin.—Dr. Cameron, 
Medical Officer of Health and City Analyst 
for Dublin, is still engaged in thoroughly 
investigating the remarkable outbreak of 
“milk typhoid”’ of which we gave an ac- 
count last week. Out of fifteen typhoid 
patients recently under treatment in one 
hospital alone, six are proved to have been 
drinking milk frem the infected dairy up to 
the time they became ill. Several valuable 
lives have also been lost among the resi- 
dents in some of the most fashionable parts 
of Dublin, the origin of the fever in all the 
cases being clearly traced to the use of the 
particular milk.—A/ed. Times and Gazette. 


Ir is said that it is possible to commit sui- 
cide by pressing with both hands on the 
sides of the neck for a sufficiently long time, 
and it is well known that in this way the 
pulsations of the heart have been stopped 
and consciousness lost. 
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MICROSCOPY AND MARRIAGE.—The ludi- 
crous extremes to which a person may be 
carried by the enthusiastic pursuit of a spe- 
cial line of study is strikingly exemplified 
by the following paragraph which we extract 
from a really valuable communication to the 
Archives of Medicine by Dr. C. Heitzmann, 
on The Aid which Medical Diagnosis Re- 
ceives from Recent Discoveries in Micro- 
scopy. “In fact, the microscope reveals so 
much of the general health of a person that 
more can be told by it in many instances 
than by the naked eye or by physical exami- 
nation. . . . Marriages should be allowed 
in doubtful cases only upon the permit of a 
reliable microscopist. Last season a young 
physician asked me whether I believed in 
marriage among kindred. He fell in love 
with his cousin, and so did the cousin with 
him. I examined his blood and told him 
that he was a “nervous” man, passed sleep- 
less nights, and had a moderately good con- 
stitution. The same condition being sus- 
pected in the lady, marriage was not advisa- 
ble for fear the offspring might degenerate. 
So great was his faith in my assertions that 
he gave up the idea of marrying his cousin, 
offering her the last chance, viz. examina- 
tion of her blood. This beautiful girl came 
to my laboratory, and, very much to my 
surprise, I found upon examination of her 
blood a first-class constitution. The next 
day I told the gentleman, ‘you had better 
marry her.’”—Lancet and Clinic. [Verily 
this is the quintessence of absurdity, and 
we hope the acme of the microscopists’ 
insanity.—Ebs. ] 


Toxico.LocicaL Notes.—An Italian jour- 
nal records a case in which, in a child two 
years of age, the administration of a grain 
and a half of santonin was followed by con- 
vulsions beginning in the face and extending 
over the whole body, with dilatation of the 
pupils, hindrance to respiration, and urine 
colored by the drug. The most efficacious 
therapeutic measure was found to be artifi- 
cial respiration whenever paralytic asphyxia 
threatened. The convulsions continued for 
three days, gradually lessening. It is diffi- 
cult to believe the dose of santonin was not 
by error larger than was intended. The case 
is, however, instructive in respect to the 
therapeutics of santonin- poisoning, since 
further experiments on animals suggested by 
it showed that the most potent means of 
combatting the effects was by artificial res- 
piration, that the convulsive attacks were 
best treated by inhalation of ether, and the 
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elimination of the poison furthered by pur- 
gatives and abundant drinks. 

Poisoning by chlorate of potash is very 
rare. In one case on record seven drams 
were taken at once by a mistake, and caused 
the death of an adult. Another instance 
has just been recorded in Germany. Some 
of this substance was being given daily to 
some children of a medical man as a pro- 
phylactic against diphtheria, then epidemic. 
One day the children, three in number, ob- 
tained the stock of crystallized chlorate, and 
commenced playing “doctor,” and took al- 
together between three and four drams. The 
youngest, aged two and a half years, began 
quickly to vomit, and continued to do so 
till her death, seven hours later, with symp- 
toms of acute gastritis and great somnolence. 
The others recovered. In a case recently 
recorded, five-grain doses of chlorate, con- 
tinued for a considerable time, caused almost 
constant gastritis.—London Lancet. 

[If there was no mistake in the size of the 
dose of santonin it must have been impure, 
as is said often to be the case. We never 
give less than three grains to a child two 
years old, and often more, and we know 
such doses are commonly given, and yet we 
have no bad results from the drug. As to 
the chlorate of potash, it must either have 
been poisonously adulterated, or else it was 
given insufficiently diluted, and acted as an 
irritant poison, and killed by inflammation 
of the stomach. We have given an ounce of 
chlorate of potash in dram doses in a day 
without the least bad result. If pure and 
sufficiently diluted it is, we believe, perfectly 
harmless. Unfortunately, it is often impure. 
—Epbs.] 


An Osstetric INcipent.—C. R. Brown 
writes: A respectable woman, about forty-five 
years of age, engaged me to attend her in 
her confinement, which was expected about 
two months from that time. I put a few of 
the customary questions, and entered her 
name and the date of her expected confine- 
ment in my obstetric list, and at the expira- 
tion of that period I received an urgent 
summons to attend her at once. I rode off 
at once on horseback (the distance being 
about three miles), and, on arriving, I was 
charmed to see every prospect of a speedy 
delivery. The nurse was pressing her hands 
to the patient’s back in the orthodox fash- 
ion ; the towel round the bedpost was firmly 
held by the patient, and she was “bearing 
down well’’; the expected infant’s future 
habiliments were warming on the fender; 
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tea was hissing on the hob; and delineated 
on a large pincushion on the dressing-table, 
in what Mr. Whistler might call “an artistic 
arrangement in pins”, were the words “wel- 
come, little stranger.’’ Threads and scis- 
sors were at hand; and the nurse informed 
me that I was only just in time. Hurriedly 
taking off my riding-cloak, I examined the 
patient, thinking I might be just in time 
to support the perineum, which, from the 
violence of the pains, I imagined would be 
about all the aid I could give; when, what 
was my chagrin to find that the os uteri 
was high up and not in the least dilated, 
and, as far as I could detect, no internal 
symptom of labor having commenced. Here 
was a dilemma; I was comparatively a 
young man. The woman believed that she 
would be confined shortly, and the nurse 
knew that such must be the case. Summon- 
ing up my courage, I began putting on my 
cloak, and told the patient and nurse that 
my remaining was useless, as labor had not 
commenced, but that I would ride over in 
the morning. The exclamations of surprise 
and anger which this announcement elicited 
from patient and nurse almost made me 
waver in my purpose; but I thought of my 
horse shivering outside in the cold, and I 
made good my escape. I rode home and 
went to bed; and it was with considerable 
anxiety that I drove over the next day to 
see the patient. I found her walking about 
the room; the nurse was not present; the 
fire was out; baby’s clothes had been re- 
moved from the fender, and some village 
Ruskin had evidently objected to the “ar- 
rangement in pins’’, for the pincushion had 
also vanished. I now persuaded my patient 
to let me examine her again, externally as 
well as internally; and the result was that 
I ordered her a large dose of sulphate of 
magnesia and senna, which having had the 
desired effect, her size became greatly di- 
minished, and she gave up all idea of 
further retaining the services of her nurse ; 
and I find, on looking at my obstetric diary 
of that date, in the column headed “ Result 
and remarks’’, the following entry: “ Vox 
et preterea nihil.” No fee—British Med. 
Journal. 


Sir Josep Fayrer concludes, in the Lan- 
cet of February 15th, a series of articles on 
Filaria Sanguinis Hominis, with the follow- 
ing quotation. He believes this animalcule 
to be the source of woes innumerable. We 
don’t : 

“Manson says that in the blood of six 
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hundred and seventy persons examined, of 
whom one hundred and ninety-five were in 
apparently good health, he discovered filariz 
forty-three times associated with some mor- 
bid state, and nine times co-existent with 
the appearance of perfect health. Here is 
the list of what he found: Elephantiasis of 
scrotum, 3; elephantiasis of leg, 1; lymph- 
scrotum and chyluria, 2; lymph-scrotum 
and elephantiasis, 1; lymph-scrotum and in- 
guinal varix, 1; lymphatic inguinal varix, 
7; lymphatic, co-existent with ulcer of cor- 
nea, 2; hematemesis, 1; cataract, 1; ulcers 
of leg, 4; hydrocele, 3; hydrocele and 
rheumatism, 1; hydrocele and cataract, 1; 
rheumatism, 1; tumefaction of spleen, 1; 
fever and anasarca, 1; leprosy, 2; debility, 
1; intermittent fever, 2; intermittent fever 
with spleen, 1; intermittent fever with in- 
flamed scrotum, 1; hydrocele and fever, 1; 
chronic eczema, 1; internal hemorrhoids, 
1; stricture of cesophagus, 1; heart disease 
and ulcer, 1; total, 43; free from apparent 
disease, 9.” 


Fees 1n Spain.—The large fee of a thou- 
sand guineas which we mentioned as having 
been paid by Espartero for the then novel 
and highly important operation of lithotrity 
performed for him successfully by Dr. Cos- 
tello, is capped by a fee which, as a medical 
correspondent in Madrid informs us, was re- 
cently paid by a Spanish grandee for a much 
more simple and every-day service. The 
lucky practitioner was a Don F. Pinto, who 
was Spanish ambassador to England during 
the short Republican rule. He learnt, in 
his travels, the application of Sayre’s plaster 
jacket for spinal affections ; and for the ap- 
plication of a Sayre’s jacket to a Spanish 
marquis he has, we are informed, received 
a sum equivalent to about £2,170 sterling. 
This fee is the more startling, when we are 
told that the ordinary home consultation-fee 
of a practitioner of this class is five francs. 
—Brit. Med. Jour. 


A ParASITE ON A DiatomM.—A French mi- 
croscopist has announced the discovery, on 
the person of the minute pinnularia, of an 
exceedingly active, vigorous, and agile dia- 
tom, which is altogether an extraordinary 
affair. This puts the French ahead. It is 
now in order for a German microscopist to 
detect some wild beast or jungle-plant on 
this parasite, otherwise French microscopy 
will stand triumphant. As Hudibras says: 


Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite’m, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
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A New CorFreE ADULTERANT.—In the re- 
cent annual report of the principal of the 
Inland Revenue Laboratory, some observa- 
tions are made on a new method of adul- 
terating coffee, which has lately been de- 
tected. The adulterant in question consists 
of date-stones, which, after being roasted 
and ground, form such an imitation of coffee 
as would, when mixed with the genuine 
article, easily deceive the consumer. Infor- 
mation received by the Inland Revenue au- 
thorities at Somerset House from a super- 
visor at Liverpool has led to an early dis- 
covery and suppression by the Somerset 
House authorities of this new mode of adul- 
teration. Many tons of date-stones (a refuse 
from the manufacture of spirits at a distillery 
in Liverpool, and which had hitherto been 
considered useless) were being bought by a 
foreigner to be forwarded to Manchester, 
and supposed to be intended as an adul- 
terant of coffee. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that a manufactory had been estab- 
lished in that city for the preparation of 
“ Melilotine coffee’’—a mixture of coffee, 
chicory, and date-stones. Of this “ Melilo- 
tine coffee’? and of the prepared date- 
stones several tons had been seized. The 


early detection of this adulterant has pre- 
vented the consumption of any large quan- 
tity of the “ coffee.’’ 


DERMATOPHONY.—The introduction of the 
microphone for the purposes of surgical di- 
agnosis by Sir H. Thompson, and in Ger- 
many by Professor Maas, has led Professor 
Hueter, of Greifswald, to try whether it 
would not be possible by its means to detect 
certain sounds, whose existence may be @ 
priori asserted, but which are inaudible by 
ordinary means. In the Centralblatt Med. 
Wiss., Nos. 51, 52, 1878, he has proved that 
we can not only hear the rush of blood 
through the capillaries of the skin (dermato- 
phony), but also the sounds of muscular 
contraction (myophony), of tendinous exten- 
sion (tendophony), and of the vibration of 
the long bones when percussed (osteophony). 
Of these the first application is the most 
curious and interesting. Professor Hueter 
has invented a dermatophone, consisting of 
a flexible stethoscope with a thin caoutchouc 
membrane stretched over the end applied to 
the skin, and a perforated horn plug to fit 
the ear and close the meatus as completely 
as possible. With this instrument Hueter 
has proved that the capillary murmur is most 
clearly heard where the circulation is most 
vigorous, namely, on the cheeks and at the 
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finger-tips. In acute inflammation of the 
skin with marked inflammatory hyperemia 
the murmur is louder, but deeper in tone 
than in the normal state. In venous stasis— 
é. g. in the neighborhood of ulcers of the 
leg—it is weak, and over extensive scars it 
is entirely absent. 


TricHoscopy.—At the meeting of the 
Société de Biologie on January 25th, M. 
Galippe spoke at some length on the dif- 
ferent signs by which we may distinguish 
hair cut off from the head of a living per- 
son from that which has fallen out. He 
said that the former has a peculiar odor 
which the latter does not possess; that it is 
soft and lustrous and more easily plaited; 
while the hair which has fallen out always 
presents a variety of coloring and is luster- 
less. Hair which has come out rapidly— 
e. g. in the course of a serious illness—also 
presents peculiar characteristics. The hair 
of the Chinese has a very distinct odor of 
musk which nothing can dispel. Although 
it appears to be of a beautiful black, still, 
when examined with the light falling on it, 
it shows red reflections. The hair of hys- 
terical patients also presents certain peculi- 
arities; ¢. g. it contains a certain amount of 
electricity, which, however, only seems to 
exist for a short space of time, and is espe- 
cially marked shortly before the hysterical 
paroxysms.— Brit. Med. Jour. 


Periopic HAMOGLOBINURIA.—The editor 
of the London Medical Times and Gazette 
devotes a long editorial to periodic hemo- 
globinuria, or, as it is commonly called, par- 
oxysmal hematuria or intermittent hama- 
tinuria. His entire editorial is a string of 
conjectures, theories, and speculations. Any 
Kentucky doctor just out of the greenroom, 
and nearly any undergraduate would cure 
such a case in less than a week with quinine 
and iron. 


Bap Writinc.—A correspondent sends a 
specimen of bad writing, and complains. 
He asks a homily on the subject. Who is 
to begin the attack, to throw the first stone? 
If to the request be added the name of a man 
who writes much and rapidly, at the same 
time so legibly that all can read, we shall 
be happy to oblige; but for the present con- 
science cries, “ forbear.’’ — London Lancet. 
[How home-like and natural !] 


THE usual blackmail circular of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. has arrived. 
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Selections. 


The Value of Koumiss in Wasting Diseases. 
—James Thompson, M. D., Leamington, in The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal: 

The therapeutic value of koumiss as a food, in 
diseases accompanied by wasting as a symptom, is 
what I propose to bring under notice on this occa- 
sion. Koumiss was introduced about eight years ago 
by Dr. Jagielski, and has been much used with great 
benefit in many cases. In the many diseases in which 
wasting is a prominent symptom, there is generally 
but little improvement in the condition of the pa- 
tient until some increase of weight begins to take 
place, giving proof of improved assimilation and nu- 
trition. The emaciation in some cases is often ex- 
treme, and proceeds rapidly, if its progress be not 
checked. Often the sufferer from wasting diseases 
is the subject of dyspepsia, and this prevents a proper 
quantity of nutriment from being taken; the patient 
dreads the mealtime; he is exhausted with hunger, 
and yet he fears to eat; and, when at last he is forced 
to take food, he suffers misery perhaps for hours after- 
‘ ward. In phthisical cases, the patient appears not to 
have the power to take sufficient food to support the 
nutrition of the tissues, and to make up for the loss 
of material by expectoration. In the marasmus of 
infants, there is the same starvation and emaciation. 
It is in these cases that I have seen great improve- 
ment after the use of koumiss. Under its use, the 
improvement is rapid and permanent, and it can be 
taken by almost all patients without difficulty, and in 
most cases with great relish. I have several times 
heard a patient say that a glass of koumiss was more 
supporting than a glass of old port-wine. I will 
illustrate these remarks with a selection of cases from 
my note-book: 

Case 1. E.G., a lady aged forty-five, bedridden for 
the last five years with an abdominal tumor, suffered 
much from sickness, retaining food with difficulty. 
She gradually wasted extremely. Koumiss was pre- 
scribed, a wineglassful every two hours. This was 
retained without discomfort, and for several days no 
other food was given; then small quantities of farina- 
ceous food were added, and a marked improvement 
took place in her appearance, which continued to im- 
prove until she became better than she had been for 
years before. 

Case 2. S.S.5S., aged twenty-eight, had phthisis of 
several years’ duration, and was much reduced by 
copious hemoptysis and hemorrhoids, bleeding freely. 
He derived the greatest benefit from a bottle of kou- 
miss daily, and soon improved in weight, and is now 
more than twenty pounds heavier than he was before. 

Case 3. H. B., aged twenty-two, suffers from se- 
vere dyspepsia, often dreading to eat any thing. 
During this last term, he was at an Oxford college 
where the food is often of an inferior description. 
In ten weeks he lost two stones in weight and was 
reduced to a skeleton. I advised the use of koumiss 
and a good digestible diet, and in ten days he in- 
creased seven pounds in weight; the improvement 
gradually increased at the rate of four pounds a week, 
and at the same time great improvement in the dys- 
pepsia. He continues to improve, and will soon be 
as well as before. 

Case 4. A. F., aged twenty-three, was confined to 
the sofa by a spinal disease, and could not eat any 
thing: Koumiss was prescribed some time since with 
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great benefit, and her improvement was most marked; 
she almost lives on it, and, if she miss a day, she 
falls off appreciably in appearance. 

I have heard the same evidence of the value of 
koumiss, in these wasting diseases, from medical 
friends to whom I had spoken in terms of recom- 
mendation. 


Prof. Neumann on Chrysophanic Acid in 
Skin Disease.—The conclusions arrived at by Prof. 
Neumann after using this remedy are as follows: The 
acid obtained from Goa powder is an excellent rem- 
edy for tinea tonsurans, tinea versicolor, and psoria- 
sis. The early forms of the latter disappéar after a 
few applications only, and do so more quickly and in 
a far simpler way than under any hitherto known 
remedy for the disease. Inveterate forms of the af- 
fection also are capable of being subdued by chryso- 
phanic acid, and offer long resistance to it only in 
exceptional cases. It produces no pain in the af- 
fected parts. By its means psoriasis has been removed 
from the list of affections which torment patients to 
an excessive degree, and its relapses are easily con- 
trolled. In tinea versicolor three rubbings with the 
ointment, in tinea circinata from six to eight, are 
generally sufficient for a cure.—Lonaon Pract. 


Iodide of Potassium in Small Doses in Per- 
sistent Vomiting. — Dr. Formica Corsi states that 
iodide of potassium given in small doses cures obsti- 
nate vomiting which has resisted the ordinary treat- 
mert. In a case of a pregnant woman suffering from 
typhoid fever, Dr. Corsi administered two centi+ 
grams of iodide of potassium dissolved in a hun- 
dred grams of water in a teaspoon every hour and 
a half. The vomiting, which had previously re- 
sisted all known anti-emetics, ceased on the following 
day. Dr. Giné confirms the anti-emetic properties of 
iodide of potassium; and he uses the medicine in 
doses of one to five centigrams daily for the cure of 
constipation, as he finds that it acts as a laxative.— 
Independencia Medica. 


Of the Nature of Mumps.—M. Fehr, after 
observing several cases of mumps with the greatest 
exactness, decides that it is right to consider the dis- 
ease as infectious, and that, as was already noticed 
by previous observers, it stands in a definite relation 
to acute exanthema, particularly to scarlet fever. 
The occasional swelling occurs in the neighborhood 
of the glands themselves, while the surrounding tis- 
sues only become infiltrated at a later period. It is, 
to say the least of it, inaccurate to describe the dis- 
ease as periparotitis, as is usually done; that it is not 
parotitis is shown by the fact that in very many cases 
of mumps it is the sub-maxillary which is either af- 
fected alone, or is swollen at first. The infection is 
not due to the propagation of inflammation of the 
mouth caused by secretions from the glands. The 
observation that in most epidemics of mumps there 
is a period of incubation lasting several days with the 
well-known febrile symptoms before the appearance 
of the local symptoms, as well as the spread of the 
disease not only to surrounding persons, but also to 
the fetus, argue for a specific alteration in the blood, 
The swelling of mumps is not a catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, but a morbid swelling of the glands depending 
upon varying hyperemia, which only occasions col- 
lateral hyperzemia and infiltration of the neighboring 
tissues, when there happens to be a stoppage of blood 
in the glands.—London Practitioner. 
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The Pathology and Treatment of Headache. 
—Dr. Day in a clinical lecture delivered at the Sa- 
maritan hospital considers the various forms of head- 
ache, and their appropriate methods of treatment. 
Headache occurs in cases of anzemia and in hyper- 
zmia. In headache from cerebral anemia the pain 
is referred to the top of the head, which often feels 
hot and burning; while in headache from hyperzmia 
the pain is frontal, throbbing, and bursting. Dr. 
Day further distinguishes in headache common to 
both sexes, a sympathetic variety due to some eccen- 
tric cause of irritation; nervous headache caused by 
temporary derangement of the nervous centers; and 
neuralgic headache. Headache also arises from 
menorrhagia and from the action of poisoned blood 
upon the nerve centers; organic headache is brought 
about by morbid changes within the skull. Head- 
aches are of frequent occurrence in children, and if 
persistent are very significant, and should invite more 
serious attention than a similar disorder in the adult. 
As to the treatment of headache Dr. Day advises as 
a preliminary step a diligent search after the cause of 
the disorder, which, when found, should be removed 
as speedily as possible. The remedies to be used are 
tonic or calmative as the case may require. If the 
brain be over-excited, bromides of potassium and 
ammonium, chloral hydrate and morphia as a hypo- 
dermic injection or in other form, may be used. The 
morphia combined with an infinitesimal dose of atro- 
pia, and used with care has been found to be an 
invaluable remedy, even in cases of organic disease. 
In nervous headaches a stimulating emetic of sul- 
phate of zinc, mustard, or ipecacuanha will act like 
magic, as will also a mustard-leaf at the back of the 


neck, the feet and legs being at the same time put 


into hot water. In the neuralgic variety tonics are 
serviceable, especially cod-liver oil, phosphorus, qui- 
nine, and arsenic. The local application of aconitina 
ointment is serviceable in that form known as brow- 
ague. As a general treatment it is recommended to 
elevate the head at night, and to make use of a hard 
pillow. In every case the first principle to inculcate 
is rest.— British Med. Four. [Quinia will cure most 
brow-agues, if not all that are periodic.— Eps. } 


Liniment for Chilblains. — Venice turpentine, 
3 iij; castor-oil, 3 jss; collodion, 3 vijss; mix. Ap- 
ply the liniment with a camel’s-hair brush to the 
fingers or toes which are the seat of the chilblains, 
whether ulcerated or not. Repeat as often as neces- 
sary to preserve the part from contact with the air, 
and continue until cured.—Z’ Union Médicale. 


On the Preventive Treatment of Cleft Palate 
and Harelip.— Thomas B. Tuckey, M. B., in Lon- 
don Practitioner: 

My attention was directed some years ago to the 
remarkable success which has attended the Dublin 
Zoological Society in the breeding of lions, and the 
great immunity which animals born in their gardens 
in the Phoenix Park enjoy from various disorders and 
deformities to which the lion bred in a state of sub- 
jection is liable. The most remarkable of these dis- 
eases is cleft palate, which, I believe, lions born in a 
captive state are very apt to have. It was the Rev. 
Prof. Haughton, I believe, when speaking before 
some public assembly, who drew attention to this 
fact, and stated that it was his opinion that the cause 
of the lions in the Dublin gardens being born so un- 
blemished was giving the mothers bones which they 
could crush. I indeed saw the same stated in this 
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week’s issue of the Medical Press and Circular. At 
the time I first saw the fact stated I was much struck 
by it, and as I happened to have under my observa- 
tion a family of several children who were all, both 
male and female, the subjects of harelips, several of 
which cases were complicated with cleft palate, I de- 
termined to speak to the mother, who was in poor 
circumstances, and ask her to let me know the next 
time she was in the family-way, and that I might 
give her a medicine which would prevent her next 
child having the same deformity as the others. 

At the beginning of pregnancy, the following was 
ordered: R Calcis phos., 3)- grs. 20; calcis carb. 
3); _bicarb. magnes.; chlorid. sodii; sodz phosph., 
aa Dss. M. To be added to an eight-ounce mixture 
composed of gelatine, gum arabic, syrup of ginger, 
and cinnamon water; 3j. three times daily. The 
woman took the mixture regularly until the fourth 
month of pregnancy, when it was discontinued, and 
she went to her full time and was delivered of a girl 
without a trace of deformity about her lips or palate; 
the child was healthy and strong. 

The next is a more remarkable still, and gives a 
most convincing proof of the utility of the phos- 
phates in cases of the kind. 

Hearing of the former case, a woman, Mrs. L., 
came to me to ask my advice. She was the mother 
of eight children, most of whom had cleft palate and 
harelips; in four of them the harelip was double, 
and more shocking objects of the deformity I never 
saw. One boy was perfectly repulsive, for the cen- 
tral portion (as in a case reported by Mr. Butcher in 
the Dublin Journal of Medical Science) had been 
cut away, and the attempt to unite the lips having 
failed, a large open gap was left, which gave the boy 
the appearance of a dog about to spring on his prey. 
The woman stated she believed herself pregnant, 
and I immediately put her on the mixture. She 
went her full time without any mishap, and was de- 
livered of a girl without a harelip, indeed, dut who 
evidently had had one in utero, for the lip, though 
united, was united crookedly, and one side was puck- 
ered upas if by a slight and narrow burn, I can only 
find the record of two cases of the like description 
recorded before, viz. by Wagner ( Verhandlungen 
der Gesellschaft fiir Geburtshilfe in Berlin). In 
one ‘union had taken place with a distinct red cica- 
trix, and that deep indentation of the free margin 
which it is our object to avoid in operative proceed- 
ings.”” Copeland’s Surgical Dictionary, 18th edition, 
art. Harelips.) 


Strychnia Poisoning.—I was aroused by a ser- 
vant telling me that a favorite Skye terrier was lying 
dead. I found that the dog had got about one sixth 
of a grain of strychnia; it lay on its side perfectly 
rigid; an occasional tetanic spasm showed that life 
was not quite extinct. I at once injected under the 
dog’s skin forty-five grains of the chloral in solution. 
In a quarter of an hour, fancying the dog was dead, 
as the spasms had ceased and it Jay apparently life- 
less, I moved it with my foot, when it at once strug- 
gled to its feet, and shortly afterward staggered to 
its usual corner by the parlor fire; it took some milk, 
and, except for being quieter than usual, seemed noth- 
ing the worse for the ordeal it had passed through. 
That the fatal effects of a poisonous dose of strychnia 
were thus counteracted so successfully by what I 
should say was a poisonous dose of chloral, given 
hypodermically, is an interesting fact-—Corresp. Can- 
ada Med. Four. 
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A Case of Urticaria Pigmentosa.—The greater 
part of the entire body, though chiefly the stomach 
and back, is spotted with patches of deep brownish 
hue, some of them round, others oval or irregular. 
The intervening skin is white and natural, so that the 
disease is rather sharply defined where it occurs. The 
patches are not merely pigmented, but on close inspec- 
tion are seen to be wrinkled-looking or slightly ru- 
gose, due to an irregular, slightly raised condition of 
their central parts, as might occur supposing the origi- 
nal condition to have been one of closely set blunted 
papules, which became confluent and persistent. The 
general aspect of the eruption is, indeed, that of a 
deep maculation of some fading eruption or rather 
wide distribution, with central paler flattened eleva- 
tions. On pinching the skin between the fingers 
there is no induration of the deep parts, and the 
raised parts give a soft, kid-like sensation, in this re- 
spect unlike a lichen. There are smaller patches of 
a similar character round the neck, back of the head, 
and ears. The hands and feet are free; so also is 
the face. The lower extremities are much less af- 
fected than the trunk. There are several wheals of 
urticaria over various parts of the trunk, and it is to 
be noted that they are surrounded by a livid-brownish 
staining, more red and less brown than the rest of 
the stains. The mother says that these are fresh 
patches just come out, and that all the others have 
come in the same way. I could not produce any 
factitious urticaria —Dr. F F. Goodhart, in Medical 
Times and Gazette. 


A Simple Remedy for Sciatica.—Dr. Ebrard, 


physician to the Hospital of Nimes, publishes in the 


Courrier Médical this new method of treatment. For 
many years he has treated the pains of sciatica and 
other neuralgias without having recourse to any other 
electric battery than a smoothing-iron, which, along 
with vinegar, is to be found in every house. This 
is how they are employed: The iron is heated hot 
enough to vaporize the vinegar, and is wrapped up in 
some material, preferably woolen; it is then dipped 
in the vinegar and applied on the painful part. The 
operation is repeated two or three times in the day. 
It rarely happens that the pain has not disappeared at 
the end of twenty-four hours. This action is easily 
understood. On account of its contact with the fire 
the iron becomes magnetic; and if an acid be added 
while it is hot, electricity is produced, and the same 
effects are obtained as with an electric battery.— 
Canadian Four. of Med. Science. 


Action of Potassic Bicarbonate on the Urine. 
Dr. Ralfe, in the Lancet, has investigated the action 
of this salt on the reaction of the urine, and finds 
that it differs according as the alkali is taken before 
or after meals. He finds that when the bicarbonate 
is given in dram doses one hour before dinner and 
one hour before supper, though the acidity of the 
urine is depressed upon the day the bicarbonate is 
taken, there is upon the following day a considerable 
increase as compared with the day preceding the ad- 
ministration. The reaction of the urine on the day 
of the experiment never remains alkaline more than 
two hours, while the acid passed in the following 
three hours amounts to but little less than the acid 
excreted in the corresponding five hours on the day 
preceding the experiment. The amount of uric acid 
excreted was increased on the days the bicarbonate was 
oo. When the bicarbonate was taken after the food, 

owever, the acidity of the urine wholly disappeared, 
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while on the succeeding day there was no marked in- 
crease in the acidity as compared with the day before. 
The urine remained alkaline up to the end of four 
hours after the administration of the salt, and no 
recovery of the acidity was noticed. The results of 
these observations tend to show that the administra- 
tion of alkaline bicarbonates when the stomach is 
empty increases the acidity of the urine, while their 
administration after a meal diminishes it. In view 
of these facts, he concludes that when these salts are 
given to diminish the acidity of the urine they should 
be given after food, while their use before meals is 
indicated in those cases in which the stomach itself 
contains free acids as a result of fermentative changes 
in undigested food. In this latter class of cases they 
would act chiefly as antacids, 


Alcohol.—Dr. A. Baer, of Berlin, in a recent pub- 
lication, Der Alcoholismus, an exhaustive treatise on 
the general subject, considers the use of alcohol in 
the three-fold aspect of food, luxury, and medicine. 
As food, it can only be regarded in the very limited 
sense that under certain conditions it hinders the de- 
structive metamorphosis of tissue. As a luxury, by 
persons in health, its sphere is also narrow. Its use 
in hot and cold countries is contraindicated. It does 
not increase the power to work, except as a stimulus 
to a brief exhibition of energy. Its regular use in* 
the army is prejudicial to health and discipline; and 
even in old age it should be used only as a medicine, 
wherein lies its true use. Alcoholismus affects the 
physical welfare, first, by inducing a degeneration of 
a race; second, a greater predisposition to disease; 
third, greater mortality, from alcoholic poisoning, de- 
lirium tremens, accidents, the result of drunkenness, 
and suicide; fourth, a tendency to shorten life.— 7o- 
ledo Med. and Surg. Four. 


Physiological Action of Borax.—It is well 
known that borax has been advantageously applied 
in preservation of meat. Some experiments have 
lately been made by M. de Cyon as to the physio- 
logical action of that substance. He fed dogs by 
one series of experiments, on meat preserved by M. 
Jourde’s process, and in another on fresh food to 
which various quantities of borax were added. It 
was found that borax added to meat to the extent of 
twelve grams daily (which is ten times what the 
Jourde’s process requires), may be taken in diet with- 
out causing the least disorder of general nutrition. 
Further, borax substituted for common salt increases 
the power of assimilating meat, and may greatly in- 
crease the weight of an animal, even when the ali- 
mentation is exclusively albuminoid. These obser- 
vations, we are reminded, apply only to pure borax, 
that is, containing neither salts of alum and lead, nor 
carbonate of soda, which are often met with in the 
borax of commerce.— Boston Four. of Chem. 


Albuminuria.—Brunton and Power consider that 
many cases of albuminuria are probably almost or 
entirely due to disordered assimilation, and that in 
many cases of renal disease the loss of albumen is 
increased by disordered assimilation; that therefore 
further observations of the same nature as those they 
have pursued will be likely to prove valuable, in re- 
gard both to prognosis and treatment, inasmuch as 
they may result in enabling one to recognize those 
cases where the albuminuria is wholly or partially 
due to disordered assimilation, and consequently to 
treat them more efficiently. — Boston Med. Four. 
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Spritus Nucis Juglandis in the Treatment 
of Vomiting.— Dr. Edward Mackey, in London 
Practitioner of December recommends this substance 
for vomiting, having used it with success in a num- 
ber of cases. The dose is one dram thrice daily. 
Some eminent man has been bold enough to say 
lately that we must “treat symptoms.” Practically 
we often have to do it, and vomiting is a very trou- 
blesome symptom. Granted that when we trace it to 
gastric or hepatic disturbance, calomel and an effer- 
vescent with prussic acid are very good; granted that 
a minim of creosote is valuable, especially when sep- 
tic changes occur in the food; that iced milk and 
lime-water will relieve acidity, and ipecacuanha irri- 
tation; that bismuth, cerium, and many more are 
known to serve upon occasion. I have yet seen cases 
where other alteratives have been required, and of 
these the “spirit of walnut’’ seems to deserve a more 
extensive trial. I can not now ascertain where first I 
met with notice of it; in current text-books it will 
not be found at all, but in some old French works it 
is recommended as an astringent; and recently I 
have found that Messrs. Corbyn & Co. mention it in 
their catalogue, saying, ‘“‘It is highly valued as an 
antispasmodic and preventive of morning sickness in 
pregnancy.”’ [We hope no one may be led into error 
by “some eminent man.” ‘The treatment of symp- 
, toms is the last resort of the wise physician.” —Eps. ] 


Scarlet Fever during Pregnancy, and of Fe- 
tus in Utero.—During a general discussion on scar- 
let fever and its contagious character, Dr. Thomas 
mentioned the singular one of a pregnant woman 
attacked with scarlet fever, and recovering just before 
she gave birth to her child. A few days after the 
birth, the infant underwent the regular process of 
scarlet fever desquamation, as an evidence that it had 
passed through the phases of the disease in utero.— 
Virginia Med, Monthly. 


Dry Treatment of Wounds.— We are taught to 
treat incised and lacerated wounds with water dress- 
ings, and especially to cleanse them by washing. I 
believe this to be bad surgery —C. 2. Miller, M.D., 
in the Lancet and Clinic. [And so eventually will 
every one. Dry dressing is worth all the carbolized 
spray and all other dressings ever invented. Dry 
dressing is the natural dressing, and is above and 
beyond all others excellent.—Ebs. ] 


Tobacco Amaurosis and Similar Conditions. 
—Mr. J. Hirschberg is in favor of the existence of 
tobacco amaurosis; a distinctly marked paracentric 
scotoma or dimness is developed causing character- 
istic bilateral disturbance of vision. It incloses the 
fixed point, and extends in an oval form as far as or 
even over Mariotte’s spot. The scotoma for white is 
always relative, never absolute; the scotoma sinks 
therefore to one third, one sixth, one twenty-fifth, 
and one thirtieth below the normal, without any ap- 
pearance of amaurosis. In bad cases green is not 
visible in the scotoma, and finally also blue. The 
pupil appears healthy at first, but afterward presents 
a slight discoloration in the maculous half. In typ- 
ical cases of alcohol amaurosis, on the contrary, the 
scotuma is pericentric, and the fixed point therefore 
does not represent the mathematical center of the 
indistinctness of vision. Within the scotoma red and 
green both disappear. — Deutsche Zeitschr. f. Pract. 
Med. 1878; London Practitioner. 
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Ergot in Trichina.—D. Rohde relates in the 
Berliner Klin. Woch. a case of trichinosis, in which 
severe bleeding of the nose occurred, and in which 
he prescribed extract of secale cornutum as a styp- 
tic. The hemorrhage was immediately arrested, and 
with this rapid improvement of the general symp- 
toms also occurred. This result led him to prescribe 
ergot in other cases of disease, and in all instances 
distinct improvement followed. He believes, there- 
fore, that we have, perhaps, in ergotin a means of 
treatment which, without any marked effect on the 
human economy, may prove fatal to trichine and 
their offspring —Zainburgh Med. Four. 


The Pawpaw a Digestive. —It is stated by a 
German naturalist, Herr Wittmach, that the creamy 
juice of the unripe pawpaw (Cerica papaya), when 
boiled with tough meat, whether fresh or salted, ren- 
ders it tender and easy of digestion. Hard-boiled 
eggs are also said to be rendered soft and friable by 
being digested for twenty-four hours in warm water 
to which a few drops of the juice has been added; 
and that, if taken in large quantities without solid 
food, the juice acts most injuriously on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines. In Quito, 
the juice is smeared over the meat before cooking, 
and is in very general use; and in the Barbadoes, 
pigs who ate largely of the fruit suffered considerably 
in health unless they had a considerable amount of 
other food. The fruit, when fully ripe, is of a bright 
yellow color, is seven or eight inches long, and has 
the flavor of a citron with a slight admixture of tur- 
pentine. If the pawpaw really possess these quali- 
ties, the inspissated juice of the unripe fruit would 
be a valuable addition to our means of treating 
various kinds of dyspepsia, and be a cheap substitute 
for pepsine.—British Med. Four. 


Chloroform and Chloral.—From Dr. R. Kéhler’s 
report we learn that in consequence of the occur- 
rence of four cases of death by chloroform, and a 
large number of unsatisfactory instances of its use in 
the clinic, this anesthetic has been replaced by ether, 
or by “chloral-chloroform.” Since this change acci- 
dents have disappeared. ‘The deaths occurred after 
the inhalation of very moderate doses of chloroform. 
In the treatment of delirium iremens, on the other 
hand, chloral has been replaced by morphia, more 
than half the cases having died of late years under 
the chloral treatment. With the reinstatement of 
morphia the mortality appears—and Professor Kiister 
has made the same observation—to have again di- 
minished.— London Med. Times and Gazette. [This 
extract is inserted to show how different is German 
practice from English and American practice. Chlo- 
ral and bromide of potash are the remedies chiefly 
used in the latter countries for delirium tremens. 
Opium is (and we are sure it is just) regarded as poi- 
sonous in delirium tremens where the kidneys are 
not acting well.—Eps. } 


Phosphorus in Sciatica. — Dr. Volquardsen, in 
a Pesth medical journal quoted by the London Med- 
ical Record, reports a case of sciatica which lasted 
for two years and defied all treatment. He then ar- 
rived at the idea of trying the internal use of phos- 
phorus, which he prescribed in doses of fifteen mili- 
grams (about one. fourth of a grain) three times a 
day. Three days sufficed to obtain a marked im- 
provement, and three weeks brought a complete 
cure, 





